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BOOK REVIEWS 



Ancient Times. A History of the Early World. By James Henry 
Breasted. New York: Ginn & Co., 1916. Pp. 2+742. 

Medieval and Modem Times. By James Harvey Robinson. New 
York: Ginn & Co., 1916. Pp. xii+777. 

The authors and publishers of the two foregoing textbooks have done 
high-school students and teachers of European history a great service, the 
former by writing accounts which are simple, plain, direct, and interesting, 
and the latter by publishing books full of a multitude of aids which are rather 
expensive and too often omitted from similar works. To produce better rather 
than more books in an already well-worked field seems to have been the con- 
trolling aim of both authors and publishers. 

In examining textbooks in history with a view to determining their adapta- 
bility to high-school students and service to the high-school teachers, one looks 
for what might be called general merits and pedagogic merits. In the former 
are included the general organization of the field of history included in the 
text, the organization of particular phases of the general field, the nature and 
number of the topics selected, proportions given to industrial, social, religious, 
and educational life as well as to war, law, government, and politics, the 
character and number of maps and illustrations, and the style of treatment. 
The pedagogic merits include character, number, classification, and location 
of reference books, notebook topics as well as topics for general and special 
reports, suggestive questions, marginal references and notes, chapter and topic 
summaries, and a pronouncing vocabulary. Granting that two books are of 
equal merit in the matter of historical scholarship, the one that scored the 
higher on the items under general pedagogical merits would be the better one. 
While it would be interesting and at the same time valuable to examine in some 
detail the texts under discussion according to the foregoing criteria, space will 
not permit more than a brief consideration of them in accordance with such 
a scheme. 

In the matters of general and special organization the two books follow 
the same plan, namely, that of presenting co-ordinate chapters with a small 
list of topics in each and omitting any division of the field into seven or eight 
big topics, as some other texts do. To the writer's thinking, this is a merit, 
for it makes the books easy to adapt to the teacher's own organization of the 
field, if she has one. 

Breasted's Ancient Times is literally full of excellent illustrations. The 
notes accompanying each make possible the comprehension of its historical 
significance by the student, thus rendering the illustrations a distinct aid to 
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the text, and at the same time interesting to the student. Both books contain 
many good, clear, serviceable maps. Each also has a style that is plain, simple, 
direct, and interesting. In the matter of the attention given to the various 
phases of life, one feels in reading the books that events, institutions, and con- 
ditions have all been well handled and no one at the expense of the others. 

In what has been termed pedagogic merits both books are rather unique, 
each following the same general plan of locating the references at the end of 
the book and classifying them by chapters, of giving in the margin the para- 
graph topic, of offering a list of questions based on each section at the end of 
each chapter, of omitting chapter and topic summaries, of including a pro- 
nouncing vocabulary in the index, and of offering no notebook topics and topics 
for general and special reports. 

The real value of some of the foregoing features as one finds them in the 
two books is sometimes questionable. Too many of the references are those 
in which neither student nor teacher will have any interest, the marginal 
references will deprive the student of the opportunity to apply some things his 
English teacher has taught him, and the questions at the end of each chapter 
will be likely to represent a considerable amount of wasted energy since such 
little use is ever made of them. Ancient Times has an excellent pronouncing 
vocabulary. This, taken in connection with the many valuable illustrations 
accompanied by careful and full explanations, the copious supply of colored 
maps, the scholarly treatment, and the interesting style, makes it a textbook 
of a very high type for schools still desiring to follow the course of study pro- 
posed by the Committee of Seven, some eighty years ago, which, it should be 
said, an enormous majority are yet following. 
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Human Physiology, A Text-Book for High Schools and Colleges. By 
Percy G. Stiles, Assistant Professor of Physiology in Harvard 
University and Instructor in Physiology and Personal Hygiene in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. Philadel- 
phia and London: W. B. Saunders Co., 1016. i2mo, pp. 405. 
Cloth, $1 . 50, net. 
In the introduction to this book the author stresses his opinion that the 

difficulties of pupils in the study of physiology are due more to a lack of the 

conceptions involved in physics and chemistry than to an ignorance of 

the facts of anatomy. He says: 

What are the matters which must be impressed at any cost? First of all, the 
conservation of energy and its convertibility from one form to another. Second, the 
closely related fact of the latency of energy in those compounds which we call fuels; 
the recognition of food as a biologic fuel; the general significance of oxidation and the 
release of potential energy; the realization that the respiratory process is a particular 



